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IN LONDON. 





N Nell Gwynne, the new play with which Miss 
Fowler re-opened the Royalty Theatre on Wednes- 
day last, Mr. W.G. Wills is seen neither at his best nor 
at his worst. The dialogue and the neatly-contrived 
incident of the play suggest the best points of its 
author’s art,—his good taste, his literary skill, and his 
sympathy with many of the requirements of the actable 
drama. On the other hand, the faults of Nell Gwynne 
—the lack of symmetry in its design, the preponderance 
of conversation which, though characteristic enough, 
leads nowhere, and the failure to secure the thread of 
powerful human interest which should give life to the 
four acts of the historical comedy—recall the mistakes 
of dramas by Mr. Wills far less successful than 
Olivia, Jane Shore, and Charles I. Nell Gwynne, in 
fact, with all the charm which it exercises in its actual 
representation is by no means a strong comedy, nor can 
we imagine that it would have held the favourable 
attention of the house had it not been for the excep- 


tionally happy manner in which its chief character was 


interpreted, and for the unexampled richness with 
which it is “ dressed” for the stage. In any case Nell 
Gwynne would, of course, be noteworthy for its literary 
qualities, and for the series of scenes by which life at 
Whitehall in the days of its glory is illustrated. But a 
polished historical sketch does not of necessity make 
an interesting drama, and it may be doubted whether 
Mr. Wills’ new comedy will either take, or deserve to 
take, any strong hold upon the sympathy of playgoers. 
Our introduction to the king’s favourite takes place at 
a moment when, by taking a liberal view of dates, we 
are to suppose the Duke of Buckingham simultaneously 
plotting against his royal master and his master’s 
mistress. It is of course with his scheming against the 
position of Mistress Gwynne that we have here princi- 
pally to do; and the Duke’s complicity in a more 
important plot is only employed to provide Nell with 
a weapon of defence in her discovery of the secret. 
Buckingham is, as he frankly avows to Nell, deter- 
mined to drive her from Court if she will not go of her 
own free-will ; and he is naturally aided and encouraged 
in any device which may lead to this end by Louise, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, and disappointed rival to the ex- 
orange-girl. Some letters written by the girl to her lover, 
George Selwyn, formerly actor in the King’s Theatre, and 
now secretary to the Duke of Buckingham, have been 
stolen by his Grace, and are held by him in terrorem over 
Nell, who is very anxious that they should not be shown 
to Charles. It is moreover arranged by the French 
Duchess that at a féte which she gives a private inter- 
view between Selwyn and Nell Gwynne shall be inter- 
rupted by his Majesty. The interview takes place, and 
in the course of it Nell contrives so to work upon the 
feelings of her old admirer, whose love for her is as 
honest as the day, that he promises to counteract 
Buckingham’s scheme for Nell’s ruin by another scheme 
yet more ingenious. Those damning letters which 





are at the critical moment to be submitted to the 
King by way of a_ playful jest at some private 
theatricals given by Nell at her house in Walworth 
are once more to be abstracted, this time by their 
rightful owner, and for them are to be substituted other 
documents which tell a story such as Buckingham is by 
no means anxious for Charles II. to read. In reward for 
Selwyn’s faithful service here, the Court beauty pro- 
mises that she will abandon her life of glittering 
shame, and will consent to become the lawful wife of 
her true-hearted and forgiving lover. At this point the 
audience, like poor George Selwyn, may complain that 
it is grossly deceived; since no one can be prepared 
for the attitudeassumed by Nell the moment her wished- 
for letters are placed in her hands by one who risks 
much to obey her dangerous behests. It is, perhaps, in 
no way improbable that the real Nell Gwynne would laugh 
away on the morrow her yesterday’s promises, and 
would point out to an inconveniently high-principled 
suitor the superior attractions of luxurious vice over 
penniless virtue. But inasmuch as Mistress Gwynne 
has been made out to be influenced in much of her 
conduct by the highest possible motives—by patriotism, 
for example, and by unselfish devotion to the interests 
of her King—her conduct when, in the most cold-blooded 
manner, she breaks faith with Selwyn and throws him 
overboard becomes somewhat difficult to understand. 
Her excuse that her promise is made conditional upon 
Charles’s consent to her departure means nothing, for 
that consent she knows she will not receive. The result 
of all this is that, when we come to analyse the situation, 
we find that the heroine of the comedy, completely 
though she may win our hearts, scarcely deserves the 
complete victory which she wins over Buckingham when 
the Duke exposes his own disloyalty by the device which 
he intended for the demonstration of Nell’s unfaithful- 
ness. It is, however, scarcely fair to examine so deeply 
as this into the motive of the comedy, which is, and is 
intended to be, far more playful and light-hearted than 
any bald account of its plot might lead us to believe. 
The points which are made in the course of the piece 
are bright and telling, if they are never very strong, 
and they provide one at least of the characters with 
an admirable series of opportunities for the display of 
varied emotion and happy animation. The way in 
which the sharpness of Mistress Nell’s tongue is sug- 
gested in her badinage with the Duchess of Portsmouth 
without any needless insistance upon the coarse- 
ness of the wit of the day is thoroughly worthy 
of Mr. Wills; and if none of the other sketches 
of character, the courtly Duke, the painter Lely, 
the diarist Pepys, and indeed the merry monarch 
himself, is depicted with any great force or vividness, 
each conventional sketch is, at any rate, good so far as 
it goes. No one of them, however, has the advan- 
tage of interpretation so spirited, so natural, and 
so thoroughly adequate as that bestowed by Miss 
Fowler upon Nell Gwynne, for whom the part might 
literally have been written. The feeling may not be 
very deep, nor is it, as we have seen, very consistent, 
but it has the charm of apparent truth, and it 
shows the womanly art of the actress to the best 
possible advantage. The rest of the acting does not 
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call for much comment, as Mr. Leathes’ Charles II. 
fails to impress us as possessing much accuracy of tone 
and manner, whilst Messrs. Vaughan, Vollaire, and 
Brooke have comparatively little todo. Upon the whole, 
the most marked features of Nell Gwynne prove to be 
its marvellously rich dresses, in which all the customary 
imitations of velvet, lace, jewels, old furniture, and so 
forth, are discarded in favour of the real articles sup- 
posed to be presented on the stage. Before Mr. Wills’ 
play, there is performed a delightful little domestic 
drama by Mr. Brooke, called Bessie, in which Miss 
Abington plays with real force the part of a wife who 
misunderstands her husband and fancies herself neglec- 
ted. Bessie strikes a chord which will appeal straight 
to the hearts of many of its hearers. It is unassumingly 
and effectively acted, and is unfortunate in not having 
gained on its production the attention which, on its 
merits, it fairly deserved. 


It will be a pity if the new comedy by Mr. William- 
son, produced so successfully by Mr. Brough at the 
Globe Theatre last week, does not come more promi- 
nently before the public than is suggested by the 
manner of its production. An isolated matinée gives 
a poor idea of the capabilities of a piece, and we should 
prefer to wait till Retiring is regularly placed upon the 
boards before giving a finite judgment as to its merits. 
It would seem, however, that the comedy is in the first 
instance intended for representation in the provinces ; 
and it may be as well to briefly summarise its lead- 
ing features at once. Sam Snaffles is a well- 
to-do keeper of livery stables, fond in a domineering 
sort of way of wife and child, and not in any great 
hurry to “retire” from business and enjoy in sham 
gentility the fruits of his past labours. He is an 
amusing creature, full of quaint sayings, new and old, 
and much given, after the manner of stage characters, 
to metaphors and illustrations borrowed from his occu- 
pation. His conversation is racy in more ways than 
one ; and the auther has expended a good deal of very 
fresh wit upon the humours of low life as enjoyed 


_ by Mr. and Mrs. Snaffles and their maid-of-all-work, 


Mag. That the wit is much of it decidedly vulgar 
in tone cannot be denied. We hear a great deal too 
much of Mag’s rapacious appetite, nor is it a pleasant 
sight to witness this damsel devouring her food as 
though she were half-starved, and choking in the midst 
of the operation. But there is much genuine humour 
in the delineation of life at the Snaffles’s, whether before 
or after the much-wished-for “retiring” has taken 
place, and the actor who plays the principal part has an 
excellent chance of securing the sympathy of his audience 
when honest Snaffles manages to get himself accused of 
a crime of which he is wholly innocent. Of this chance 
Mr. Lionel Brough is, it need hardly be said, not 
slow to avail himself. In the outspoken job-master 
he finds a. character which in all respects fits him 
like a glove, and he is able to keep the house in one long 
shout of merriment the whole time he is on the stage. 
In Miss Maria Davis, as Mrs. Snaffles, and in Miss 
Eliza Johnstone as Mag, he has supporters who give 
the fullest possible point to the rest of the fun ; and it 
is perhaps hardly the fault of Mr. Grahame and Miss 
Rose Cullen that the fate of the two lovers whom 
they represent is by no means an interesting picture 
in the play. In this particular, however, Retiring is 
by no means singular; we fancy that to few of the 
many admirers of Owr Boys are the love affairs of the 
young men and maidens so interesting as is the study 
of character presented by Mr. David James. Retiring 
appears to us to contain the elements of popular 
success. Mr. Williamson has many of the qualities 
needed for low-comedy writing, and Mr. Brough is to 
be congratulated on having found a play which will 
enable him to show to advantage his dry and easy 
humour in a life-like sketch of vulgar character. 





Mdlle. Albani made her rentrée at Covent Garden 
last week, and was enthusiastically welcomed by a 
numerous and brilliant audience. The opera was 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, and Madlle. 
Albani, whose impersonation of Lucia has long been 
deservedly popular, surpassed all her previous 
efforts in that character. Her beautiful voice 
was in the best condition, and it was pleasant to notice 
that she was able to conquer the tendency to tremolo 
which she has hitherto manifested. She was well 
supported by Signor Gayarre as Edgardo, and Signor 
Graziani as Enrico, and also by Mr. Radcliff in the 
flute obbligato to the cadenza of her final scena. 

Ernani was produced on Saturday last, and Signor 
Bolis, although still suffering from indisposition, ac- 
quitted himself well as a vocalist, but failed to in- 
vest his impersonation of the title-character with the 
necessary passion and energy. Signor Bagagiolo was 
not in good voice, nor was he perfect in the notes of his 
part. His acting was at times effective, and he was 
not unsuccessful in pourtraying the chivalric pride 
with which Don Silvio braves the displeasure of 
his King rather than betray the enemy who has sought 
shelter under the roof of the Don Silvas’. At other 
times his acting was tame and colourless, and he seemed 
to think it unnecessary to exert himself except when 
actually singing. M. Maurel, who made his rentrée as 
King Charles V., was in splendid voice, and his singing, 
whether in declamatory or light music, was in the 
purest style of art. During the last two [seasons his 
vocal powers were obscured by indisposition, arising 
from too early arrival in England. This season he 
deferred his visit until May, and has escaped the 
ailments with which so many foreign artists have been 
afflicted. Mdlle. Thalberg, although still unwell, 
achieved a vocal success as Elvira. Her acting was 
intelligent, but was less intensely dramatic than it may 
be expected to become with further experience. Her 
beautiful voice was heard to advantage in “ Ernani 
involami,” and in many other portions of the opera, 
and she received hearty applause. 


Il Barbiere di Siviglia was produced last week at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre with a cast in most respects 
familiar, but with two novel and important features, in 
the Rosina of Mdlle. Minnie Hauk, and the Dr. Bartolo 
of M. Thierry. Mdlle. Hauk more than confirmed the 
favourable impression she had made at her début on 
Saturday last, and sang the florid music of Rossini 
with a brilliancy of execution and a beauty of vocal 
tone that elicited enthusiastic applause. The ‘ Echo 
Song” by Eckert, which she introduced in the 
singing-lesson scene, was admirably sung, and was 
followed by Arditi’s waltz, “ L’Estasi,” which was hardly 
worthy of her powers. She is evidently a “ born 
actress,” and her impersonation of the coquettish 
Rosina was histrionically, as well as vocally, delightful. 
M. Thierry is the best basso comico on the modern 
operatic stage, and not only acts with genuine and 
unforced humour, but possesses a good voice which he 
employs skilfully. His success was unquestionable, and 
he is a valuable acquisition. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 


—_——oe——— 


N Monday night Mr. Barry Sullivan appeared at 
the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, as Hamlet. 

Last night he played Richelieu. That the reception he 
met with was of a very favourable nature need hardly 
be stated. The attraction at the Theatre Royal was 
A Celebrated Case, played, of course, by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s company ; and there is no prospect of a speedy 
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withdrawal from the bills of the Prince’s Theatre of 
Mr. Cellier and Mr. Thompson’s new opera, Belladonna, 
although the music is scarcely up to the standard which 
the composer reached in his Sultan of Mocha. At 
Liverpool, Mr. Edward Saker’s revival of Much 
Ado About Nothing is still being played at the 
Alexandra Theatre. As we have previously re- 
marked, it is creditable to all concerned, and as 
the company. who play it are almost all of them 
members of the usual staff of the theatre, the result 
must be particularly gratifying to the management. 
The scenery and dresses are excellent. Mr. Saker him- 
self plays Benedick. Mr. Edmund Rosenthal’s com- 
pany are in possession of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
where on Monday night they played the perennial 
Fillede Madame Angot. Daddy Hardacre and Little 
Doctor Faust are being represented at the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham, by Mr. Hollingshead’s company, 
but will be withdrawn on Thursday. On Friday even- 
ing Mr. Sothern will appear there in the Crushed 
Tragedian for the benefit of the stage manager. The 
Calvert revival of Henry VIII. still proves very attractive 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. ‘* Happily,” says the 
Mail, “the Birmingham public cannot justly be taxed 
with ignoring the ‘legitimate drama’ when properly pro- 
duced. Mr. Calvert, whenever he brings his magnifi- 
cent revivals among us, is invariably well supported. 
The Prince of Wales’s Theatre has been filled with 
everflowing audiences during the past week, and all have 
testified in the most unequivocal manner their apprecia- 
tion of the splendid acting and gorgeous spectacular 
effects which abound throughout the development of 
every scene in the five acts of Henry VIII. 
Mr. Calvert’s revival, it should be understood, is not 
merely a spectacular success. Much of the acting is 
genuinely good. Mr. Calvert’s own impersonation of 
Wolsey we have previously described as a grand and 
noble effort, in which the artist rises to the full height 
both of history and Shakspere. Both he and Mrs. 
Calvert have nightly been received with every token of 
enthusiasm. Of the other characters which we have 
not previously noticed, we may say that Miss Annie 
Poole sustains the part of Patience very intelligently, 
and gives a pleasing and tuneful rendering of the 
quaint old song, “ Orpheus with his Lute.” Mr. J. 
Elmore also acquits himself very well in the fourth 
act as Griffith, and Mr. Paget’s impersonation of the 
Lord Chamberlain is graceful and carefully studied. 
The performances at Brighton of La Muarjolaine 
have proved moderately successful. ‘As regards the 
mounting of the piece,” says the Examiner, “ nothing 
could well be better; and as a piece of character-acting 
of the true burlesque school, we have seen nothing for 
a long time to rival the impersonation of Palaméde by 
Mr. Charles Groves. Mr. Walter H. Fisher played 
Frickel with care and finish, and sang the music allotted 
to rather a thankless part with pleasing and satisfac- 
tory effect. As Marjolaine, Miss Kate Santley evinced 
a tendency towards extravagance of action ; and at the 
same time her vocalisation was occasionally so tremu- 
lous as to render her singing almost inaudible. She 
has a pretty voice, and can be a pleasing actress; and 
it is, therefore, a pity that the faults here noted 
are observable. Mr. Harry St. Maur was a viva— 
cious and acceptable representative of Annibal.” 
Malle. Beatrice appeared on Monday night at Rochdale, 
the Our Boys company at the Theatre Royal, Leicester, 
Miss Wallis at Bristol, Miss Marriott at Oldham, the 
Engaged company at Glasgow, the Stolen Kisses com- 
pany at Dumfries, the Vokes Family at Bath Miss 
Carlotta Leclercq at Sheffield, the Sorcerer company at 
Edinburgh, Mr. Craven Robertson’s company at Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Creamer’s company at Middlesbrough, the 
first Pink Dominos company at Bradford, Mr. Pitt’s 
company at Cork, and Mr. Wybert Reeve at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Glasgow. 








IN PARIS. 


too 


# dramatic entertainments now given in Paris 
will do much to justify the high reputation 
which the French drama and French acting have so 
long enjoyed, and all our theatres are well attended by 
the foreigners who have recently arrived. The Comédie 
Frangaise is alternately representing Hernani and Les 
Fourchambaults, works undoubtedly destined to hold 
a conspicuous place in the literature of the country. 
The Dona Sol of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt may be re- 
garded as perfect in both principle and detail, while 
M. Got’s representation of Bernard in M. Augier’s new 
play is one of the most felicitous essays in -serious 
comedy which even the biography of this gifted artist 
can exhibit. M. Sardou’s Bourgeois de Pontarcy, 
strong in dramatic interest and exquisite in workman- 
ship, remains, it need hardly be said, in the bills 
of the Vaudeville; Les Misérables is still the 
attraction at the Porte Saint Martin; the length 
to which stage realism can go is exemplitied 
at the Odéon in Joseph Balsamo ; opéra-comique is 
well represented by Le Petit Duc at the Renaissance; 
the Palais Royal, and the Athenée, and the Variétés 
are playing pieces that would have brought a smile to 
the lips of Democritus himself; the Bouffes-Parisiens 
is strong in the class of entertainment with which its 
name is associated, and pronounced or leavened melo- 
drama is to be found at the Ambigu, the Chateau 
d’Eau, and the Théatre Cluny. Never have the theatri- 
cal programmes of Paris been more various and attrac- 
tive, and if the managers should fail to reap a golden 
harvest it will assuredly not be from any fault of their 
own. 

La Timbale @ Argent, originally brought out in the 
spring of 1872, was revived at the Bouffes Parisiens on 
Saturday night. The success which this piece enjoyed 
six years ago was due to many causes. ‘The Parisians 
found relief in its graceful and enlivening strains from 
the impressions left on their minds by the events of 
1870 and 1871; the story was exceedingly diverting, 
and the acting of M. Désiré, Madame Peschard, and 
Madame Judic was of a nature not soon to be forgotten. 
In regard to Madame Judic, indeed, the production of 
La Timbale @Argent marks the principal turning- 
point in her public career. The libretto of the 
piece cannot be classed with MM. Jaime and 
Noriac’s happiest efforts, but the disadvantage is 
to a great extent atoned for by the merits 
of the music. These merits are unequivocal, especially 
in the déjewner terzetto in the first act, the songs 
assigned to Raab, and the chorus “ Bon soir, Mademoi- 
selle.” In the present revival, of course Madame 
Peschard retakes possession of the part of Muller, to 
which her talents are well adapted ; Madame Debreux 
is again-seen as Fichtel, and M: Daubray is irresistibly 
diverting as Raab. Not the least pleasing feature of 
the performance is the Molda of Madame Théo, a 
character she has often undertaken with considerable 
effect in the country. In the scene of the enjélement, 
as in the final duo with Muller, she was warmly 
applauded, and it is sufficiently evident that nobody 
save Madame Judie could discharge the task with equal 
grace and skill. 

Last week we recorded the revival at the Chateau 
d’Eau of Frédéric Soulié’s five-act drama Diane de 
Chivri. The play is now so little known that some 
account of it may not be unacceptable. Forty years 
ago, then, an able company, headed by Frédérick 
Lemaitre, was playing in all sorts of pieces, from 
tragedy down to vaudeville, under the direction of 
Anténor Joly.. Though they were not very popular, 
the most distinguished dramatic authors rallied round 
them. It was for them that Victor Hugo wrote Ruy 
Blas, Casimir Delavigne his Fille dw Cid, Alexandre 
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Dumas [Alchimiste, and Frédéric Soulié Diane 


de Chivri and two other plays. The period of” 


Diane is given as 1832. The heroine, who has 
been blind from infancy, is violated by a rascal 
who has gained her father’s hospitality. under 
the pretence that he is a political fugitive, Léonard 
Asthon, formerly an officer of the Royal Guard, which 
he is not. Two brothers of Diane seek the real Asthon, 
and, saying that she is their sister, strike him in the 
face. Asthon demands satisfaction, and they both fall. 
Afterwards, thinking that. such provocation must have 
had a terrible cause, he makes diligent inquiries, the 
result being that he becomes Diane’s husband. Poetical 
justice is satisfied by the death of the real cowpable 
at the hands of another of the lady’s brothers. This 
story, which was obviously suggested by a cause célébre 
of the day, is told with considerable force in the play, 
and M. Gravier and a Mdlle. Roussel are seen to 
much advantage in the characters of Asthon and Diane 
de Chivri, it is not unsafe to predict that the play will 
have a longer run at the Chateau d’Eau than it had 
in its nowveauté at the Salle Ventadour. 





IN VIENNA. 





_A FTER a brief interval of repose, the Burgtheater 

resumed its labours at Easter with a very excel- 
lent performance of Der eingebildete Kranke, as the 
German version of Moliére’s Malade Imaginaire is 
entitled. The Meiningen company have done much to 
render this old comedy popular in Germany, and it is 
the Meiningen version that the leading theatre of 
Vienna has adopted. Some of the coarser expres- 
sions, which are still received with tolerant laughter by 
the audiences of the Comédie Frangaise and the Odéon, 
are expunged in the German version, and the famous 
medical instrument which is still frankly exposed 
before the eyes of Paris spectators is concealed from 
those of the Vienna theatre-goers. Herr Lewinsky, 
however, who plays the title part, enters into the 
spirit of the character as heartily as M. Talbot 
or M. Dalis, and does not weaken the effect 
of his performance by any concessions to modern 
squeamishness. Frau Gabillon, as the hypocritical 
wife, and Frau Janisch, as the true-hearted daughter, 
were very effective, and Frau Mitterwurzer was an 
excellent representative of the outspoken servante. 
The Burgtheater has also since its re-opening given a 
couple of Shaksperean performances, the plays selected 
being the second part of Henry IV., with Herr Bau- 
meister as Sir John Falstaff; and Henry V., with Herr 
Hartmann as the King. Herr Wilhelm Von War- 
tenegg’s new five-act tragedy, Andreas Pawmkircher, 
was produced on the 29th ult., but, though strongly cast, 
it met with a cool reception, and its second, and pro- 
bably last performance, took place before empty benches. 
The piece is tedious and uninteresting, and well de- 
serves its fate, the only wonder being that it should 
ever have been produced at the leading theatre of 
Vienna. 

At the Stadttheater several new pieces have recently 
been produced. Foremost among them is a three-act 
comedy from the prolific pen of Herr Julius Rosen, 
entitled Dilettanten, in which the dramatist ridicules 
in his own genial way the weaknesses of amateur acting 


. and playwriting. One of the leading characters of the 


piece is a legal functionary who writes Roman 
tragedies and acts in them himself. This part is 
played by Herr Bukovics with much humour. The 
new comedy is inferior to the same writer’s Gréssen- 





wahn, to which it bears a strong resemblance, the 
characters being almost identical with those of the 
earlier work, except that they are afflicted with a 
different kind of mania. The acting was generally © 
very good, Frau Schénfeld and Herr Griin sharing 
with Herr Bukovics the chief honours of the per- 
formance. On the 29th ult. the same theatre 
gave a spectacle cowpé, consisting of three one-ac 
ieces new to Vienna. Das erlisende Wort, by Herr 
Berthold Auerbach, was recently noticed in our columns 
on the occasion of its production at the Berlin Royal 
Playhouse, and we need not recapitulate its simple 
plot. It met with a very friendly reception. The 
second piece, Alte Liebe (Old Love), by Herr Belle- 
ville, treats in an agreeable manner the position of a 
disunited married couple, who, wishing to conceal their 
unhappy relations on the occasion of their daughter’s 
return from school, feign love for one another, and at 
last really revive their old affection. The little comedy 
was perfectly successful, as it was played by Frau 
Tyrolt, Friulein Saldern, and Herren Ranzenberg and 
Gréve. Fraulein Saldern, in particular, acted with 
much grace and feeling. The third piece was a farce 
by Herr Emerich Bukovics, entitled Der Unsichtbare. 
The hero is a man who fancies he can be rendered 
invisible by spiritualistic means. Herr Karl Bukovics, 
who acts the leading part, extracted a good deal of ex- 
travagant fun out of it, and Fraulein Schratt excited 
much merriment by her representation of a spirit- 
medium. 

We ought not to omit to mention an interesting 
performance which took place recently at the Theater 
an der Wien for the benefit of a charity, the play 
being Der Jude (The Jew), a rather feeble German 
version of Richard Cumberland’s drama of that name. 
In 1795, when Cumberland produced this play, it was 
considered rather a venturesome thing to introduce 
upon the stage a Jew who in any way appealed to 
the sympathies of the audience. In German drama, 
at least, the sympathetic Jew is now no novelty, and 
Cumberland’s play strikes the spectator as singularly 
antiquated. It is essentially a one-character piece, and 
Sheva, the Jew, used to be a favourite part with German 
character-actors. On this occasion the part was played 
by Herr La Roche, of the Burgtheater, who represented 
with much delicacy the struggle in the old Jew between 
love of money and deep sympathy for the sufferings of 
his fellow-creatures. We may remind our readers that 
Sheva gives £10,000 to a poor girl whose marriage 
with a rich man’s son has caused the latter to be dis- 
inherited, and that the Jew considers himself richly 
rewarded for his generosity when he afterwards learns 
that the girl he has befriended is the daughter of a 
woman who once rescued him from persecution by 
the Inquisition. 








IN BERLIN. 


re 


URING the first half of the present month, the 
Royal Playhouse is to give a series of performances 

of Schiller’s plays with intervals of one or two days 
between each performance, except in the case of the 
Wallenstein trilogy, which is to be given on two con- 
secutive evenings, Wallenstein’s Lager and Piccolomini 
forming one programme, and Wallenstein’s Tod another. 
Preparatory to this great undertaking, Schiller’s earliest 
drama, Die Rauber, was produced on the 27th ult. with 
an entirely new mise-en-scéne and new costumes. 
Schiller left two versions of this famous play. The 
first was published in 1781, and is that found in all 
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editions of the poet’s works. The second was one 
prepared by the author for performance at the Mann- 
heim Theatre, and was published at Mannheim in 
1782. The version which has just been produced at 
the Royal Playhouse is a mixture of the two ver- 
sions left by Schiller, but in the main follows more 
closely the Mannheim than the original edition. 

' The performance was on the whole highly successful, 
and it will probably be repeated several times during 
the summer season. Herr Kahle, as Franz Moor, pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect in some of the stronger 
scenes, but his performance would be more satisfactory 
if his tone were not so uniformly high. Herr Ludwig 
played the part of Karl Moor with great skill, but he 
lacks the passionate pathos required for a really ade- 
quate representation of the character. Herr Beck, of 
the Stadttheater at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, has since 
been engaged to play the part of Karl Moor, in which 
he was announced to appear on the 3rd inst. Fraulein 
Meyer was pretty satisfactory in the not very grateful 
part of Amalia. We need not specify the names of the 
various actors who filled the minor parts, though it was 
in the general excellence of the cast that the merit of 
the performance consisted rather than in the acting of 
the leading characters. The praiseworthy attention 
that was paid on this occasion to the minor details of 
the performance may be ascribed to the fact that the 
Meiningen company, which has gained fame by its 
avoidance of the star system and its preference of an 
efficient ensemble to isolated effects, was announced to 
open an engagement on the first of this month at the 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theater, the play selected for 
the opening performance being Schiller’s Rauber. 

Herr Sonnenthal’s very successful “Gastspiel” at the 
Residenz Theater is approaching its end. His Risler 
in a German version of the Fromont jeune et Risler 
ainé of Messrs. Daudet and Bellot proved so attractive 
that that piece remained on the bills during the 
greater part of his engagement. He was afterwards 
seen to great advantage as the Duc d’Aleria in George 
Sand’s Marquis de Villemer. This has long been a 
favourite part with the Viennese actor, and his per- 
formance of it is not new to Berlin, having been seen 
at the Wallner Theater some eight years ago. He 
gives special prominence to the amiable characteristics 
of the Duke, and tones down the violence of the great 
scene between the two brothers in the third act, which 
thus falls short of the striking effect which it produces 
at the Thédtre Frangais with M. Delaunay as the Duke 
and M. Worms as the Marquis. Herr L’Allemand 
represents the Marquis in a highly satisfactory manner. 
Caroline de St. Geneix, who in Paris finds an extremely 
graceful and natural representative in Mdlle. Broisat, 
is here acted by Friulein Frauenthal, who mars an 
otherwise interesting performance by exaggerated senti- 
mentality. The Diane de Xaintrailles of Fraulein von 
Pistor was the most unsatisfactory feature of the cast, 
her naiveté being forced and unnatural. Herr Sonnen- 
thal also appeared with much success in the title-part 
of Gustav Freytag’s Graf Waldemar, in which he was 
well supported by the stock company, Fraulein Frauen- 
thal displaying much tragic power in the part of 
Gertrude. 

At the Royal Opera, Fraulein Tagliana, from the 
Imperial Opera of Vienna, has been appearing with 
great success as Zerline in Auber’s Fra Diavolo, and 
as Rosina in Rossini’s Barbiere. The young singer 
created a still more favourable impression as Ophelia in 
the Hamlet of M. Ambroise Thomas. Friulein Tag- 
liana has been offered and has accepted a permanent 
engagement at this house, dating from the beginning 
of next season. Kroll’s Theater is giving a series of 
Italian -operas with Signora Emma Saurel as prima- 
donna and Signor Vidal as leading tenor. At the 
Wallner Theater, the company of the Theater an der 
Wien, of Vienna, with Frau Gallmeyer at their head 











are fulfilling a very successful engagement in Jhr 
Korporal and other light pieces. Herr Carl Mittell is 
playing at the Stadttheater, and Herr Ludwig Barnay 
at the National Theater. 





IN AMERICA. 
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;* New York, during the week ending the 20th 
ult., managers generally occupied the stool of 
financial repentance. The six nights preceding Easter 
Monday are recognised by professionals as the most un- 
remunerative of the entire season, while the succeeding 
six nights are usually relied upon to compensate for 
previous losses. Therefore every manager in the coun- 
try labours to afford such holiday novelties as cannot 
fail to attract and amuse the vast number of habitués 
who have abstained from their customary stage pleasures 
for the past seven weeks. The regular winter season at a 
number of local places of amusement is drawing to a close. 
On the 22nd ult. Our Aldermen gave place at the Park 
Theatre to Mr. Burnand’s Artful Cards, which proved 
entirely successful. Diplomacy at Wallack’s Theatre 
will be continued until the end of the season. Rapidly 
approaching its hundredth night, A Celebrated Case at 
the Union-square Theatre continues the great attraction 
of the city and promises to be the most profitable stage 
production this season. Mr. J. K. Emmett, after a 
tour round the world, reappeared at the Standard 
Theatre on the 22nd as Fritz. Mr. Henderson, the 
manager, will probably terminate his regular season 
with Mr. Emmett’s engagement. The Bells is \being 
played at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, with Mr. Studley 
as Mathias. 

From other parts of the United States we have 
advices to the 20th ult. Miss Davenport was then at 
Washington, Mr. Edwin Booth at Baltimore, Mr. George 
Rignold at Charon, Madame Marie Roze at Boston, 
Mr. John McCullough at St. Louis. An actor puts his 
popularity to a high test when he undertakes a two- 
weeks’ engagement in St. Louis, and it would be a task 
of no great difficulty to enumerate the tragedians on 
the American stage who could draw good houses there 
for more than three or four nights in succes- 
sion. Mr. John McCullough, however, is pro- 
minent among the select few, and the longer 
he continued the larger were the audiences. 
Mr. Edwin Booth’s performance at the Pittsburgh 
Opera-house on the 10th was prevented by a cutting off 
of the gas on account of an unpaid gas bill of 1,100 
dols. by the management. The theatre was closed for 
the night. Madame Roze had been in poor voice at 
Boston, and had disappointed the high anticipations 
based upon advance press notices. She was given a 
reception at the Revere House on the 16th by her 
brother-in-law, Mr. W. O. Perkins, to which a large 
number of leading citizens and musical people were 
invited. She was made the recipient of an elegant 
silver set from her Boston friends, and a collation was 
enjoyed. Mr. J. C. Williamson and Miss Maggie 
Moore will also appear at Boston this month. Miss 
Mary Anderson had made her appearance at the 
Detroit Opera-house as Parthenia in Ingomar, and was 
well received. She will sail for Europe early in June. 

Mr. Jefferson appeared at the Walnut-street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, on the 20th ult. as Rip Van Winkle. 
“‘ How very artistic,” says the Ledger, “ this perform- 
ance is! How delicate the shades and tints, and how 


broad the contrast between the lusty, rollicking, shift- 
less young fellow of the earlier acts, and the desolate, 
weary, worn-out old man of the last act, standing in 
his native village, mocked and jeered at by a generation 
Here we have a transition 
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from the most exquisite humour to the deepest pathos, 
and all without visible effort, quiet, easy, spontaneous, 
full of natural grace— done by that highest art that con- 
ceals art. The touches by which this is accomplished are 
like those by which a great painter achieves his 
masterpieces, such as those by which Turner put upon 
canvas the marvellous skies and atmospheric effects 
about his landscapes. The effects are seen, but not the 
art that produced them. It is the same sky, the 
same air, the same earth and water, but how many, 
how beautiful, and how varied the phases! And so 
Mr. Jefferson gives us an art creation in Rip Van 
Winkle, a living picture with vivid colouring, the 
strongest contrasts, yet exquisitely finished and full 
of harmonies, the same object presented in numerous 
and varied lights, and all of them natural. Such 
things are the real pleasures of the intellectual stage, 


and the actor who presents them is worthy of the name 
of artist.” 








EN PASSANT. 


——+oe——_ 


HE Princess of Wales went to the St. James’s Theatre 
just before her departure for Paris. 


Tue Prince of Wales witnessed a performance of Les 
Fourchambault at the Comédie Frangaise on Saturday 
night. M. Gambetta was in the opposite box. 


Berore long, we believe, Mr. Irving will appear as Sir 
Edward Mortimer in the Jron Chest, a character hitherto 
associated with the name of Edmund Kean. The play, it 


will be remembered, is founded upon Godwin’s Caleb 
Williams. 


Tae people of Amiens, it is said, intend to take advan- 
tage of the fétes in their city on the 30th of May, in honour 
of Voltaire, to celebrate the centenary of Gresset. Le 
Méchant will be played by the actors of the Comédie 
Frangaise. 


Lorp Herrrorp is not a man to be trifled with. Re- 
cently, it is stated, a song to the effect that the Judges 
received £5,000 a year to dress in red and do nothing was 
introduced in a piece at a West-end theatre. His lordship, 
apprised of this, said the song must not be sung. The 
manager declined to withdraw it, on the ground that as the 
song was “gag” the Lord Chamberlain had no jurisdiction 
in the matter. Lord Hertford said he “had the power to 
suppress anything indecent, immoral, or profane,” and that 
if his order were not obeyed the licence would be revoked. 
The manager then gave way. No doubt “gag” is a very 
objectionable thing, but we are tempted to ask in which of 
the three categories named, “indecent,” “immoral,” and 
“ profane,” was this harmless pleasantry at the expense of 
her Majesty’s Judges placed? “ Profane,” we suppose. 


Art the Théatre Frangais the authors of modern pieces 
are paid at the rate of 15 per cent. of the gross receipts. 
The proportions in which they take this sum fill three 
pages of the Code du Théatre, but it is only necessary to 
give a few examples to show how the amount is made up. 
If the night’s programme be composed of two pieces of 
equal length, the author of each takes 74 percent. If the 
programme be composed of one piece of four or five, and 
one of one or two acts, the first takes 11 and the other 
4 per cent. If one be of four or five, and the other of 
three acts, the first takes 9 and the other 6 per cent., and 
so on, the total payment to authors being 15 per cent. of 
the gross receipts per night. 


“Way,” said Mr. Haweis, in his recent sermon as to 





the stage, “why is the priest afraid of the actor? Why 
does the priest look down upon empty pews when the actor 
looks down upon crowded seats? The answer was given 
by Garrick, A clergyman esked him: ‘How is it, Mr. 
Garrick, that everyone listens to you in the theatre, 
although you speak nothing but fiction; and that when we 
speak everyone is deaf, although we are dealing with Divine 
truth?’ Said Garrick: ‘The reason is that you speak 
truth as if it were fiction ; we speak fiction as if we be- 
lieved it truth”” Betterton, in a conversation with Tillot- 
son, put it much more forcibly : “ You, in the pulpit,” he 
said, “only tell a story ; I, on the stage, show facts.” 


Our review of Voltaire’s career as a dramatist will come 
to a close next week. In speaking of the approaching 
celebration of the centenary of his death the Westminster 
Gazette appears to have completely lost its head. His 
memory, we are told, is “infamous ;” his gifts were “ stained 
in their source by a moral corruption which has made him 
a scandal to the human race,” and “in his spiteful and 
eccentric nature he seemed more like an ape possessed by 
a lost soul than a fallen human being.” Even those who 
do not share Voltaire’s theological views—and we are of 
the number—will probably laugh at this amazing nonsense, 
which is directly calculated to defeat its own object. The 
ignorance of the Gazette is scarcely less conspicuous than 
its want of temper. “The atheists of France to-day,” it 
says, “are the sons of Voltaire .... poor fools, who 
take Voltaire for a prophet and deny the existence of a 
God.” Voltaire an atheist? This is news indeed. 


Tue London correspondent of the New York Times has 
some interesting notes on the Vicar of Wakefield. He 
says :—“‘It is not generally known that Sheridan, when 
very young, commenced to put this favourite work into 
dramatic shape. A fragment of it is, I think, printed in 
one of the published collections of his writings. I have not 
seen it stated in any of the biographies of ‘ Poor Goldy’ 
that the idea of his novel was suggested by a short story, 
called The Diary of a Poor Vicar, which was translated 
from an old English source into German, and thence back 
again, with embellishments, into English, The original 
Vicar was a thoughtful, tendér-hearted, gentle man, and one 
of his greatest troubles was the fear of being imprisoned for 
debt. Ona careful examination of the facts, there can be 
no doubt that Goldsmith obtained his first inspiration from 
The Diary of a Poor Vicar. Any of your readers who 
feel interested in the subject will find the narrative in one 
of the volumes of Chambers’s Miscellany (the old edition), 
which is to be found in most public libraries.” 


Last Saturday, in commemoration of the hundredth night 
of Le Petit Duc, M. Lecocq sent M. Koning an elegantly- 
bound Rabelais, with the following letter in old French :— 
“Tres chier et illeustre directeur,—Ne scachant vrayment 
quoy vous offrir pour ceste centiesme du mirrifique Petit 
Duc, jay hésité d’abord entre une poullarde du Mans et un 
phonographe, lorsque s’est logié en mon cerveau l'idée de 
faire rellier ce Rabelais, pensant que ce cadeau bibliophyles- 
que ne sgaurait vous estre désagréable. Sans vouloir icy 
oultrer son mérite, ce non obstant vous feroy-je remarquer 
que l’esdition en est de Jouaust et espuisée, et que la rel- 
lieure est signée David. Quant 4 l’ouvraige en luy-mesme, 
jay cuydé faire acte de bon goust en le choisissant, car, ol 
trouver chouses plus substantifiques et instructives, et plai- 
santeries plus gaulloises et esbaudissantes que en ce dist 
livre du grand Alcofribas, que un chascun ne cesse de lire 
et relire aprés l’avoir leu et releu? Si doncques, ce faisant, 
jay peu réussir & vous faire plaisir, soyez asseuré que j’en 
seray moult honouré et satisfaict, Vostre amy et desvoué 
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compositeur,—Cu. Lecocg. Paris, le 3° jour du moys de 
may de l’'an MDCCCLXXVIIL.” 


Mr. McWape’s forthcoming libel suit for damages 
against Mr. Boucicault, who in strong language accused 
the plaintiff of ‘pirating his version of Rip Van Winkle, 
promises interesting developments. Ex-Mayor A. Oakey 
Hall will appear for the defence, and expects to get a good 
deal of fun out of Mr. McWade’s pretensions to originality 
for his play by reason of the introduction of a real dog on 
the stage. He intends to let Boucicault open the case for 
the defence himself, and then will make a strong point 
himself by introducing Mr. Winter, of the Zribune, who is 
notoriously unfriendly to Mr. Boucicault, to testify that he 
saw both versions of the play and that he recognised 
McWade’s as a palpable imitation of Mr. Boucicault’s, which 
is quite unlike the original story. 


THE death is announced of M. Gustave Wailly, the 
dramatist. In 1825, being then’in his twenty-first year, 
he brought out at the Odéon a comedy in three acts and 
infverse, Le Mort dans ?’Embarras. He afterwards wrote 
Amour et Intrigue and L’Oncle Philibert, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Bayard, Les Anglais et les Francais and Ma 
Femme et Ma Place. In 1840 he was appointed Inspector 
of the Civil List. Deprived of this post by the Revolution 
of 1848, he again took up the pen for the theatre. His 
translation of the first four books of the A®neid, executed 
in 1875, gained for him the Academy prize. 


Mr. Murray Marks, a member of the committee 
appointed to decorate the Green Room Club, has had on 
view at his rooms in Oxford Street the very choice Nankin 
china collected by Sir Henry Thompson. Last week he 
entertained many friends at supper there, including Mr. 
Neville, Mr. Clement Scott, Mr. Gerald Dixon, Mr. Haw- 
thorne, Mr. Joseph Knight, Mr. Paulton, Mr. W. J. Hill, 
Mr. Teesdale, and Mr. Flaxman. 


“Mr. Wits,” says the London correspondent of the 
New York Times, “is an odd, eccentric person. Only a 
genius dare go about unwashed and in old clothes, as he 
often does. He sat in the Lyceum stalls on the first night 
of Louis XJ. in an ulster coat, and he will discard dress 
clothes on the most formal occasions. As a portrait 


painter he has few equals in portraying the artless grace of 
childhood.” 


Tue Rev. M. W. Tunnicliffe, speaking at Gawthorpe 
on Easter Monday, said people were wrong in shunning all 
places of amusement. Shakspere’s plays were in his library, 
and he could do no more harm by seeing them acted than 
by reading them. 


Mo te. Saran Bernwarpt is in high spirits. There is 
to be seen in her house what she has long desired to 
ess—a perfect skeleton. 


Mr. Harr’s portrait of Richard III. has been presented 
to the Liverpool Gallery of Art by Mr. George Arkle, the 
banker. 


In Lippincott’s Magazine for May, under the stage name 
of “ A Predecessor of Tennyson,” is introduced George the 
Second’s Poet Laureate, whomjthe world knows better as 
Colley Cibber, critic, dramatist, actor, and adapter of Shak- 
spere’s Richard IIZ7. Wow many theatre-goers have quoted 
the lines, ‘ Now, by St Paul, the work “goes bravely on !” 
‘Off with his head—so much for Buckingham!” and 
“ Richard’s himself again,” in blissful unconsciousness that 
Shakspere never,wrote them ¢ 


Tue ‘anniversary of Shakspere’s birthday was agreeably 
commemorated at the Junior Garrick Club, by a “ musical 











and dramatic evening.” Mr. Swinbourne took the chair ; 
and among those who sang songs, or gave recitations, were 
Mr. Vernon, Mr, Dillon Croker, Mr, Bridgman, Mr. 
Matthison, and Mr. Ferrand. 


Proressor Exze, at the last meeting of the German 
Shakspere Gesellschaft, read a paper on the production of 
a play at the Globe Theatre in the sixteenth century. 


THREE years ago, the Liverpool Albion says, Mr. George 
Honey lost a box while on his way. from Liverpool to 
Boston. This fact is not at first sight interesting, but it 
must be borne in mind that that box had contents. There 
were in it MSS. of plays, dc. Among the plays were a 
comedy of Mr. W. G. Wills’s and one by Watson (pre- 
sumably Mr. A. E. T, Watson), and among the étceteras 
were some press criticisms. The Wills comedy was valued 
at £200,and the Watson one at £150, while the press notices 
were valued, or we should rather say depreciated, at only 
£20 !—this price also [including the estimated worth of 
some play-bills, 


MapamEe MopsesKa did not altogether please Boston 
after all. The Boston Herald complains that “having 
scarcely any of the curves of the perfect figure, she wore a 
white satin dress as Camille, which was {close fitting and 
bare of ornament in the proper place as to reveal all the 
deficiencies of her gaunt form, which it should have been 
her study, or that of her modiste, to conceal.” 


Tue Laaminer has proved worthy of its name, By means 
of a powerful opera-glass it has discovered that the Horace 
of Moses Primrose at the Court Theatre is in reality a 
Terence. 


GRANDMAMMA announces that Mrs. Clayton has presented 
her husband with “a bonny little son and heir.” That is 
the style in which old ladies commonly talk. 


OwinG, of course, to a printer’s error, a circular issued 
some years ago by Mr. Frederick Vokes was made to read, 
“ T offer my shanks to all who have favoured me with their 
patronage.” 


Some of the refreshment-bars at theatres have recently 
been invaded by total abstinence men. The other night a 
young gentleman was standing on the threshold of one of 
them with a somewhat undecided air. “Young man,” said 
an abstainer, ‘“‘I am pleased to see you hesitate. Read this 
tract before you sip the deadly poison that comes from 
yonder gilded bar.” “ Hesitate!” was the reply, “I was 
only thinking whether I might dare to drink whisky here 
after brandy out-of-doors.” 


A DROLL incident occurred at the Opera at Wellington, 
N.Z. An old Maori, who was among the audience in the 
pit, was very demonstrative in his approval of the overture 
and opening chorus—the opera being Semiramide—but 
when Signor Camore entered as the Indian Prince Idreno, 
with an appropriately dusky countenance, the delight of 
the Maori knew no bounds, for he jumped to the erroneous 
conclusion that in this dusky and gorgeously-attired per- 
former he recognised a fellow-countryman. Accordingly 
when Signor Camore gave out his splendid “high B flat,” 
the Maori responded with a cordial but unmelodious howl, 
and at the conclusion of the solo his “‘ Kapai (very good) 
Maori” rang loud and clear over the general applause, the 
son of the soil obviously feeling that his imaginary com- 
patriot had distinguished himself in opera so brilliantly as 
to deserve his special approbation. 


Tue following hand-bill has been circulated in Blyth :— 
“Theatre Royal, Blyth. If ever the Theatre deserved to 
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be patronised it is this week. Malle. Beatrice and her 
talanted Company will finish on Saturday, and those who 
don’t avail themselves of the opportunity will loose a 
privilege that may not be gained by any other Company 
for a long time to come. To cut it short, the Theatre 
ought to be crowded every night to see the Great Drama 
The Woman of the People played with so much ability. 
Everything gave the greatest satisfaction last night, with 
the exception of a few Boys sitting in the front striking 
matches and lighting their Pipes. It looks very bad for 
either Otp or Youne to be Smoxine in the presence of such 
a Company. It would look very much better if every seat 
in the Theatre was occupied during their engagement. I 
feel assured that no one will be disappointed, and I would 
be highly delighted to think you can appreciate talent when 
it is brought to the Town of Blyth.—R. Fynes, Proprietor.” 


Tue name of Mr. Frank Marshall’s new play, Family 


_. Honour, reminds us of Tulkinghorn’s Family Honour.—A 


large quantity of the article is in the keeping of family 
lawyers, a trust, to their honour be it said, that they rarely 
abuse, “ for thy solicitor shall rather die than give” way 
to incontinence of tongue ; and although a great philosopher 
has said that “no recompense is due to virtue, how great 
soever, that is once passed into a custom,” such virtue as 
this requires and receives “due recompense.” There will, 
of course, be a luwyer in Family Honowr, and it will be 
divided into acts and deeds. “ What is writ is writ.” We 
will not add, “ Would it were worthier.” 


Tue Carson Appeal, referring to Mazeppa, with Miss 
Louise Buckingham as the hero, plaintively asks, “ Why 
can’t we have the hoss piece here?” No paragram,,we 
believe, was intended. By the way, the Virginia City 
Footlight finds “a dignity and modesty” in Miss Bucking 
ham’s Mazeppa, which renders it agreeable to every one, 
and ‘enables the most fastidious to witness it.” 


Herants according to stage measurements.—The height 
of absurdity: Mr. W. 8. Gilbert attempting to write 
a comedy. The height of lunacy: Having a 8. and B. 
at a theatre under the impression that you are drinking 
brandy, The height of cruelty: Inviting one to hear Mr. 
Lin Rayne recite. A still greater height of cruelty : 
Taking your country cousins to see Pink Dominos and per- 
suading them that it is Zowis XJ. The height of ambition : 
Mr. Barnes as Macbeth. The height of liberality : Paying 
at the St. James’s. The height of impudence: Engaged. 


THE Virginia Znterprise tells a tale of a San Francisco 
druggist, who fell in love with Mdlle. Aimee, was affianced 
to her, and committed suicide because his father would not 
furnish him with $2,000 with which to accompany her to 
the East. 


Yet another theatre is to be built, Full particulars— 
when we get them. In the neighbourhood of the Strand, 
the staple to be the lightest of light comedy. 


As we announced last week, Mr. Ford, a coloured trage- 
dian, has appeared in New York as Richard III. “To 
this complexion must we come at last,” ejaculated the Count 
Joannes, as he read the playbill. 

Mr. Soruery, who arrived in Liverpool on Sunday, will 
appear at the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday next. 


Miss Nettson’s benefit is fixed for Friday next, when she 
will play Rosalind, in As You Like Jt. 


Ir is for the Court Theatre that Mr. Clement Scott is 
adapting Les Bourgeois de Pontarcy. 


Mapame Erecxa-Gersrer arrives in London this week. 





To-morrow evening Mr. Burnand’s new comedy, Our 
Club, will be brought out at the Strand Theatre, Miss 
Swanborough and Mr. Vernon sustaining the principal 
characters. 


Ir is hoped that during the performance in aid of the 
Shakspere Memorial Fund a message will be received 
from Stratford-on-Avon by telephone. . 


Miss HELEN Barry appears at‘the Duke’s Theatre next 
Saturday in Arkwright’s Wife. 


The “country right” of The Grasshopper has been pur- 
chased for Miss Jenny Lee, whose appearance in a new part 
will be hailed with much satisfaction. 


Miss Axineton, of the Royalty Theatre, has married 
Mr. Barnes, of the Gaiety. 


Mr. H. M. Cuirrorp, a member of Mr. Rosenthal’s 
company, committed suicide last week by throwing himself 
from a train between Lancaster and Bolton. 


He was only 
thirty-one years of age. 


M. Francois Coppris, the dramatist, has been elected to 
succeed the late M. Léon Guillard as archiviste of the 
Comédie Francaise. His deputy will} be a retired actor of 
the Odéon, M. Monval, who in conjunction with M. Porel 
wrote last year a “ Histoire du Second Thédtre Frangais.” 


THERE are two débutanis this week at the Comédie 
Frangaise—M. Sylvain, hitherto of the Troisisme Thédtre 
Frangais, who will play Thesée, in Phedre, and M. Paul 
Reney, of the Vaudeville, who plays Celestin, in Le 
Testament de César Girodot. 


Tue rehearsals at the Thédtre Lyrique of Le Capitaine 
Fracasse have been commenced. The authors, M. Catulle 
Mendés and M. Emile Persard, are both in Paris, M. Ginet 
will appear in the piece. 


Chaugard, a musical piece in four acts, is in rehearsal at 
the Théatre Cluny. 


Tue Chateau d’Eau promises to bring out in the course 
of the present month a piece called Populus, by M. Ulric 
de Fonvielle, M. Christian de Trogoff, and M. Eugéne 
Herbert. The censor would not allow it to pass unless one 
scene, representing a prevdtal court, were omitted. 


Mo.iiez. Marie Martin, of the Thédtre Francais, has 
completely recovered from her illness, and is again in Paris. 


Tae Fourchambault has been produced with great success 
at Lille. 


M. Temistocte Soiera, the Italian librettist, died last 
week in Milan. 


At the Apollo Theatre, in Rome, the hundredth anni- 
versary of Voltaire’s death is to be celebrated on the 30th 
inst. by a grand performance of Zaire, with Signor Salvini 
and Signora Marini in the leading parts. 


Herr Beck, of Vienna, has been singing at Gratz. 
A new Anfiteatro Alfieri has been erected at Genoa. 
THE police have forbidden Sardou’s Patrie at Cracow. 


Sienor Cossa’s opera, Cleopatra, has not been greeted at 
Bologna with as much favour as in Rome. 


THe Musical World says there is a talk of abolishing 
Italian opera at Moscow and establishing a National Opera 


instead, the late season haying resulted in a deficit of 
100,000 roubles. 


In one of the New York papers it is stated that Miss 
Coghlan “imparts to the Countess Zicka the ferocity of a 
parboiled hyena.” 7 
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Iv view. of his departure from America for Germany, 
Mr. Bayard Taylor has been entertained at the Lotos Club, 
New York. 


Caprain WInTER, father of Mr. William Winter, of the 
New York Tribune, died on the 18th ultimo at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, aged 78 years, 











Mapame Mopgeska lately drew cultured people in Cin- 
cinnati, but not so many of that class as to make her acting 
profitable. 





Mr. Bronson Howarn’s Saratoga, on which Brighton was 
founded, was revived at Baldwin’s Theatre, San Francisco, 
on the 15th ult, 


Mr. Georce RIiGNoxp is about to leave the United States 
for Australia. 


TueE performance for the benefit of Mrs. Mellon will take 
place on Wednesday next. A very attractive programme, 
it will be seen, has been provided. 


Mr. Tom Taytor, assisted by Mr. Paul Meritt, is 
dramatising one of Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall. The play 
has been secured by Mr. Henry Neville. 


Mr. Conway and Mr. Forbes Robertson will respectively 
replace’ Mr. Kendal and Mr.. Bancroft at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre in Diplomacy. The Countess Zicka will 
probably be played by Miss Young, and Dora by Miss Amy 
Roselle. 








STAGE NAMES. 


Oe 


wiex a man or woman adopts a nom cde plume 
or a nom de thédtre, or a name which is intended 
to be used only for the purposes of any special em- 
ployment, it is almost inevitably suggested that for 
some reason he or she is desirous to avoid being 
personally identified with the employment. That the 
inference is altogether a fair one we do not, of course, 
imply, but it is of no use to shut our eyes to the fact 
that the assumption is perfectly natural. The change 
of name is held to imply one of two things. Either, 
as in the case of the Bugg who changed himself into 
a Norfolk Howard—whom a contemporary erroneously 
fathers upon the dramatic profession—the real name 
is thought to be not good enough for the work 
to be performed under it; or, as in the case of 
the fashionable young gentleman who turns actor, 
the new work is not considered good enough for 
the old name. According to both suppositions there 
is a something of which the name-changer is or 
has been in some way ashamed. That is the rough 
estimate of the matter generally made by the outsider ; 
and as the question has recently been discussed from 
a narrow if common-sense point of view, it may be 
worth while to consider how it really bears upon those 

connected with the stage. M 
In the first place it is to be noted that the practice 
of working under an alias is so common in the theatrical 
world that it is the rule rather than the exception. 
Whole companies may be mentioned in which not one 
of the performers engaged is known to the playgoing 
public by his real surname. Players of the front rank, 
as well as those whose stage career is least ambitious, 
: follow this custom for good or for evil; nor is there any 
; sign that in spite of all that may be urged against it 
the habit is becoming less common. That the motives 
which suggest this adoption of a nom de théditre are 
different in different instances need scarcely be said. 
The earnest young amateur who is, as it is called, 
“ stage-struck,” who follows the art that he loves at the 



















evident risk of injuring his worldly prospects, and who 
has to run counter to the prejudices of those whose 
opinion he has been brought up to respect, has 
clearly a reason for changing his name very 
different from that which prompts Jemima Stubbs, 
of the shapely limbs and indifferent spelling, 
the beautiful hair and the hideous pronunciation, 
to transform herself into Florrie Fitzherbert, or Lottie 
de This, or Maud de That. The reason may in neither 
case be an altogether satisfactory one, but at any rate 
it is in the one instance very much more worthy than 
in the other. Prejudices such as those which animate 
many respectable people in their aversion to the stage 
as a profession may not really deserve much respect ; 
but those who respect them are at the worst erring 
upon the side of regard for the feelings of other people. 
We may, for the purposes of the present discussion, 
leave out of the question the fancy nomenclature 
patronised as a fashion by the young women whose 
apparent object in going upon the stage is to secure a 
platform for the exhibition of their charms, and who, 
by their names as by other means, hold out baits 
for foolish people. The actors who have somewhat 
harshly been recently accused of “sailing under false 
colours,” are actuated by an entirely different and far 
less despicable set of motives. 

It should be borne in mind that the practice of 
adopting ‘a stage name is, practically, a survival from 
the period, not so many years ago, when the actor was 
legally a rogue and vagabond. In the Puritan mind 
he was the incarnation of all that is frivolous, and 
worldly, and unworthy, and opposed to decency; and 
it is natural enough that he should yet feel the con- 
sequences of being considered a social pariah. The 
man who goes on the stage need not, it is true, nowa- 
days be ostracised from his family and from all 
reputable society, but he suffers the effect of the 
ostracism endured by his predecessors in art. His 
relations and friends will not disavow him, but they 
will not be proud of his calling, and in nine cases 
out of ten they will prefer to conceal his stage pro- 
clivities after a manner impossible were he to act under 
his own name. Still stronger are these considerations 
in the case of the young actress; and this for reasons 
which need scarcely be pointed out. Neither actor nor 
actress is ashamed of the profession which they have 
adopted ; but they cannot be blind to the fact that, 
thanks to illiberal prejudices, those connected with 
them are often ashamed of the association. 

Another argument in favour of the practice of the 
profession in this respect is provided in the frequency 
with which it is adopted by the followers of other arts, 
In literature, for example, no one is heard to complain 
that Montesquieu, George Eliot, Sir Walter Scott, 
Moliére, Voltaire, Lord Lytton, and innumerable other 
writers, were in any way “sailing under false colours” 
when they adopted noms de plume. And yet there 
does not seem to be much difference between the prin- 
ciple involved in a poet writing a drama under an 
assumed name and the principle recognised by the 
actor when he appears in that drama under a name not 
his own. There is, moreover, one excuse for the actor in 
the adoption of a second name which would not apply 
with so much force,if indeed with any force at all, to 
other art-workers. He hasa distinct interest in having 
one name which he can leave behind him at the stage- 
door, and another which is his in his quiet home-life. 
Many an actor may be glad to escape for a while from 
the associations connected with his workaday life and 
to avoid anything which can help in the minds of 
Tom, Dick, and Harry to identify him in his private 
capacity with one who in his public capacity is common 
property. 

But even could it be proved that stage names or 
their adoption constitute a sort of slur upon the stage, 
as no doubt in a certain sense they do, the fault would 
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belong not to the actor, but to those who have given 
the actor’s art such a bad name that he does not care 
to make more than he need of this connection with it. 
Under ordinary circumstances actors would, we suspect, 
cheerfully keep ,to their own names, unless, of course, 
these names chanced to be ridiculous or insufficient for 
purposes of distinction ; but they have been driven by 
jealousy and distrust of the stage to indirectly disavow 
their art. As an indication of the progress in social 
estimation made by the stage and its servants, it will 
undoubtedly be well that the practice should gradually 
but increasingly be discountenanced ; but, in the mean- 
while, the actors and actresses who adopt noms de 
thédtre are not to be held the people chiefly responsible 
for the origin of the mistake, if mistake it be. 








VOLTAIRE THE DRAMATIST. 


T¥. > 


TN writing Mérope the author hoped to gain some- 

thing more by it than another success at the 
Comédie Francaise. His personal intercourse with 
Frederick of Prussia had revived his desire for political 
employment ; the Queen and Cardinal Fleury were 
well-disposed towards him, and the more laurels he 
won at the theatre the stronger his footing at Versailles 
would be. Not long before the production of Mérope, 
however, his prospects of state employment were sud- 
denly obscured. The influence of the Queen was 
rapidly diminishing. Louis XV., after carrying on an 
intrigue with two sisters, Madame de Mailly and 
Madame de Vintimille, fixed his attention upon a third 
lady of the same family, Madame de la Tournelle, who 
became his mistress under the style and title of the 
Duchesse de Chateauroux. The Cardinal, moreover, 
died in January, having made no attempt to save his 
royal pupil from the discreditable connexions we have 
alluded to. The Queen powerless and Fleury dead, 
Voltaire’s chances of obtaining what he coveted did not 
appear to be very great. Before long, however, the 
cloud passed away. The new favourite happened to be 
under considerable obligations to his chief friend at 
court, the Maréchal de Richelieu, and was easily in- 
duced by the latter to take a friendly interest in the 
fortunes of the man who had written Gdipe, Zuaire, 
and Mérope. 

Highly elated, no doubt, at the turn which matters 
had taken, Voltaire finished his Mort de César, com- 
menced at Rouen in 1730. Many tirades in favour of 
political freedom, probably intensified by the persecu- 
tion to which he had been subjected, were introduced 
in the first draft of the play, and it is to his credit that 
in spite of his anxiety to make way at Court these 
passages were now left as they originally stood. The 
plan of Le Mort de César exhibits two daring innova- 
tions. In the first place it was in three acts only, 
M. de Voltaire preferring to comply with the exigencies 
of his subject rather than to produce a piece of the 
orthodox dimensions. The actors reminded him that 
from the time of Jodelle to the present day the five-act 
form had been invariably adopted by French tragic 
dramatists; but he held to his determination. Again, 
so far from “ disfiguring” the action by a love 
intrigue, he excluded women altogether. These 
innovations, though resented by over-nice critics, had 
no perceptible effect upon the success of the piece, 
which was unequivocal. “The author of the tender 
Zaire,” writes Signor Algarotti to Signor Fanchini, 
“here breathes nothing but sentiments of ambition, 
liberty, and revenge. What a fine contrast between 





Brutus and Cesar! Great art is required to describe 
on the one hand Brutus, with a savage, precocious 
virtue and even bordering on ingratitude, but at the 
same time engaged in a righteous cause, and on the 
other hand Cesar, full of clemency and the most ample 
virtues, yet endeavouring to destroy the liberties of his 
country. In both of these characters we are strongly 
interested throughout.” 

Modern politics were soon to engross Voltaire’s atten- 
tion. The King of Prussia, in glaring violation of 
plighted faith, invaded Silesia and added that pro- 
vince to his dominions. France also took up arms 
against Austria, but Frederick, having obtained what 
he wanted, hastily concluded a peace and left her to 
bear the brunt of the campaign single-handed. De- 
feated by Austria and threatened by England, France 
looked to him for assistance, and Voltaire was the 
person selected to proceed to Berlin and sound him as 
to his views. The dramatist’s dearest hopes were 
accordingly realised. Nor did he prove unworthy of 
his mission. His confidence in his diplomatic powers 
was amply justified by the result. His arguments, 
strengthened as they afterwards were by the progress 
of the Austrian arms, led Frederick to march 
a hundred thousand men into Bohemia while the 
Austrians were in Alsace, and from that time fortune 
may be said to have generally favoured the French. 
Though the value of the service he had done the 
country could not be disputed, Voltaire received little 
or no reward. The favourite took umbrage because his 
letters from Berlin had in the first instance passed 
through the hands of Madame du Chatelet, and it was 
evident that as long as Madame de Chateauroux was 
permitted to govern the country he could not hope for 
the advancement he merited. Nevertheless, a graceful 
play from his pen, La Princesse de Navarre, illus- 
trated with music by Rameau, was represented at Ver- 
sailles early in 1745, on the occasion of the Dauphin’s 
marriage. 

As the year went on the star of Voltaire again 
seemed to be in the ascendant. Madame de Chateau- 
roux died, to be succeeded as the King’s mistress by 
Madame de Pompadour. The dramatist seemed likely 
to be a gainer by the change. He had been acquainted 
with the new favourite for many years—from the time 
when, as Mdlle. Poisson, she delighted her friends by 
the productions of her pencil and her burin. Believ- 
ing, to use his own words, that to make a fortune it was 
better to say a few words to a royal mistress than to 
write a hundred volumes, he spared no pains to win her 
good will. One of the many verses he addressed to her 
has been preserved :— 

Thy pencil, Pompadour, should trace 

The charms of thine own lovely face ; 

By lovelier hand was ne’er displayed 

A lovelier sketch than then were made. 
This flattery had the effect which the flatterer desired. 
Madame de Pompadour seems to have had a personal 
regard for him, and was pleased, no doubt, to receive 
the homage of the poet-historian-philosopher. Thanks 
to her good offices, he became historiographer to France, 
gentilhomme de la chambre du roi, and, to crown all, 
a member of the Academy itself. 

From this moment he had a good deal of open or 
concealed enmity to contend with. The honours con- 
ferred upon him excited intense jealousy among the 
butterflies of the court ; the heads of the Church were 
alarmed at the prospect of the great apostle of religious 
toleration acquiring the slightest influence in the State. 
In the result a cabal was formed to drive him from 
court. The task was by no means so difficult as the 
plotters seem to have imagined. Madame de Pompa- 
dour was well disposed to further his interests, but for 
some unexplained reason the king regarded him with 
mingled dislike and dread. Voltaire, naturally enough, 
endeavoured in many ways to dissipate this prejudice, 
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and on the king’s return from Fontenoy wrote a piece 
called Le Temple de lu Gloire in order to have an 
opportunity of comparing him to Trajan. 

Reviens, divin Trajan, vainqueur doux et terrible, 

Le monde est mon rival ; tous les cceurs sont 4 toi. 

Mais est-il un coeur plus sensible, 

Et qui t’adore plus que moi ? 
The Temple de la Gloire was represented at Versailles 
on the 27th November, 1745. The King, so far from 
showing any gratification at the compliment paid to 
him, sat through the performance in his usual listless 
manner, and at the close left his seat without con- 
gratulating the author. Voltaire, keenly anxious to 
know what effect the piece had produced, stood at the 
door of the salle when the King passed out. “Is 
Trajan satisfied ?” he whispered to the Duc de Riche- 
lieu, who was escorting his Majesty. Louis, overhearing 
the question, darted an angry look at the presumptuous 
poet, but said nothing. The exultation of the anti- 
Voltairean party at this incident knew no bounds. 
Madame de Pompadour, they clearly saw, was the only 
friend the poet had at Court. To alienate her from him 
was now the principal business of their lives, and to this 
end they resolved to set up a rival dramatist in the 
person of the author of Rhadamiste. 

Perhaps it was the best selection they could have 
made. Crebillon stood next to Voltaire as a tragic 
dramatist, though at a very long distance. Descended 
from an old Dijon family, he came to Paris at the end 
of the seventeenth century, and after studying law 
began to write for the stage. Between 1705 and 1717 
he wrote six tragedies—Idomenée, Atrée, Electre, 
Rhadamiste, Xerxés, and Semiramis. The character 
of his thédtre may be briefly indicated. “ Corneille,” 
he once said, “a pris le ciel, Racine la terre. Il ne 
me reste plus que lenfer. Je m’y suis jeté 4 corps 
perdu.” In other words, his plays are sombre in the 
extreme. The horrible is his chief resource, terror his 
‘ chief aim. In Atrée, brought out in 1707, Thyestes 
actually raises to his lips a cup filled with the blood of 
his murdered son. Most of Crebillon’s tragedies exhibit 
powerful scenes and firmly-drawn characters, but are 
without harmony, colour, and smoothness of versification. 
After the advent of Voltaire upon the scene the popu- 
larity of Crebillon sensibly diminished, and his Pyrrhus, 
produced in 1726, was almost unheeded. Subsequently 
he fell into deep poverty, though befriended in various 
ways by his younger and more gifted rival. “ Yesterday,” 
writes Voltaire to Thiriot in 1731, “I took M. de 
Crebillon to the Duc de Richelieu’s. He recited to us 
some fragments of his tragedy of Catilina, which to 
me appeared very fine. It is shameful that he should 
be left in misery; laudator et alget.” In 1740 the 
old dramatist was appointed vensor, and in this capacity 
refused to allow Mahomet or Le*Mort de César to be 
printed. His emoluments were by no means high, and 
his pieces were but rarely played. He was now living 
in a garret near the Rue Saint Antoine, habitually 
enveloped in tobacco-smoke and surrounded by a swarm 
of dogs. and cats. 

Let us now turn to the proceedings of the anti- 
Voltairean cabal. Madame de Pompadour was in- 
formed that M. de Crebillon, the author of plays 
that would perish only with the French language, had 
been reduced to indigence because he had no talent for 
intrigue. The woman’s generous sympathies were at 
once aroused ; a pension was allotted to the dramatist 
from the privy purse. Crebillon left his menagerie to 
thank her in person. She was then ill in bed, but 
ordered him to be admitted. The sight of the old 
man, we are told, made a favourable impression upon 
her, and she gave him her hand to kiss. At that 
moment the king entered the apartment. “ Lost, 
lost!” ejaculated Crebillon—an ejaculation which, as 
may well be supposed, caused his most Christian 
majesty a good deal of amusement. Voltaire’s enemies 





industriously followed up the .advdntage they had 


gained. It was but a freak of fashion, they told the 
Marchioness, to adjudge him inferior to Voltaire as a 
tragic dramatist. He was to the reign of Louis Quinze 
what Racine had been to that of Louis Quatorze. 
Moreover, his pieces were more suitable than those of 
Voltaire to the private theatricals of the court. His 
last tragedy, Catilina, was now finished, and would 
shortly be played. Madame expressed a wish to hear 
the play read, and read it accordingly was. The result 
was eminently favourable to Crebillon. “ His age, his 
former success, his somewhat rough ‘manners, his truly 
tragical face, the air, the imposing tone in which he read 
his harsh and inharmonious verses, the vigour and 
energy he gave to the expression—all,” writes a 
spectator, “ concurred to strike the mind with a sort of 
enthusiasm.” Eventually it became the fashion at 
Versailles to treat Crebillon as the greatest dramatic 
genius of the age, and Voltaire, with a keener sense of 
self-respect than he had shown in his attentions to 
“the Pompadour,” held aloof from the Court. It is 
gratifying to see that he manifested no resentment 
against the man who had displaced him. In his 
discours at the Academy, having occasion to refer to 
Crebillon, he spoke of him with “ the generosity of a 
man who does not fear to honour the talent of a rival, 
to put weapons into the hands of detractors.” 

Those and other weapons were speedily turned 
against him. The tactics of his enemies at Court 
were humbly imitated by his enemies in Paris. “ Cre- 
billon” became the rallying-cry of all who hated him on 
account of his opinions or literary success. ‘ The 
coffee-houses,” as Macaulay says, “ pronounced that 
Voltaire was a clever man, but that the real tragic in- 
spiration, the celestial fire which had glowed in Cor- 
neille and Racine, was to be found in Crebillon alone.” 
The appearance of a néw and elaborate edition of the 
old dramatist’s plays, printed at the royal expense in 
the Louvre, was hailed with something like enthusiasm ; 
and Marivaux, who “saw nothing” in Zartuffe and 
Les Femmes Savantes, declared that all the fine wit of 
Voltaire must bow before the genius of Crebillon. Stung 
to the quick by such taunts as these, Voltaire came toa 
memorable resolution. He would challenge comparisons 
with Crebillon on Crebillon’s own ground, would write 
plays upon the subjects most successfully treated by the 
other—Semiramis, Elestre, and Catilina. Macaulay 
regards this competition as undignified, but it was at 
least the most effective way in which Voltaire could 
expose the malignity or dulness of those who described 
him as inferior to Crebillon as a tragic dramatist. There 
is no reason why a writer should leave his claims to the 
“unerring judgment of time” if he can bring his con- 
temporaries to recognise them. ‘ ; 

Not long after this, while engaged on Semiramis, 
Voltaire received a letter from Jean Marmontel, a poor 
young professor at Toulouse, enclosing a poem by which 
he had unsuccessfully tried to win the prize of the Jeux 
Floraux. Thinking the poem exhibited great promise, 
Voltaire entered into a regular correspondence with its 
author, gave him much wholesome advice, and finally 
offered to procure for him a post in the office of the 
Comptroller-General of the Finances. Marmontel at 
once set out for Paris. “ Alas!” said Voltaire, em- 
bracing him; “I have bad news. My friend the 
Comptroller is no longer in power.” “Then, sir, I 
must continue to struggle with adversity.” “I am 
glad you are confident in your own powers. The best 
and most worthy resource of a man of letters is in him- 
self and his genius. But until your genius shall 
provide you with something to live upon—lI speak 
as a friend—I will provide for you. You must have 
no other creditor than Voltaire. Now let me hear 
what you think of doing?” Marmontel really did not 
know; would M. de Voltaire decide for him? “The 
stage, my friend. That is the most enchanting of all 
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careers. There you may obtain fame and fortune im a 
day.” “Ido not want ardour, but what could I do?” 
“ Write a comedy.” ‘Alas! monsieur, not knowing 
faces, how can I draw portraits?” Voltaire smiled. 
“ Well, then,” he said, “a tragedy.” Marmontel was 
not so ignorant of the passions of the heart as of 
faces, and a tragedy he determined to write. Vol- 
taire lent him books, provided him with money, 
and had his name put on the free list at the 
Comédie Frangaise. In 1748 Marmontel brought 
out Denisle Tyran, and in 1749 Aristoméne. Both 
were successful, thanks to their own merits and the 
acting of Mdlle. Clairon. Voltaire was present at 
the first performance of Aristoméne. ‘ At every fresh 
burst of applause,” writes Marmontel, “he pressed me 
in his arms. In the third act he leapt with joy.” 
Indeed, it isa great mistake to suppose, as Macaulay 
seems to suppose, that Voltaire was meanly jealous of 
literary talent in other men. The greatest writer in 
France after himself was Montesquieu; but, although 
he sometimes indulged in a little pleasantry at the 
expense of the man, he did full justice on all grave 
occasions to the author of the Esprit des Lois. “It 
was not so easy as is thought,” says Marmontel, “to 
disquiet the creator of Zaire, Alzire, Mérope, and 
Mahomet.” 

The new Semiramis was brought out on the 29th 
August, 1748, before an audience composed in the 
main of avowed enemies of Voltaire and partisans of 
Crebillon. The company had good reason to hope that 
this play, like Alzire, would triumph over even a 
determined opposition. Unprejudiced readers agreed 
with Marmontel that the “ tragic grandeur of the 
action, the sombre, stormy, and terrible colouring 
spread over it, the magic of the style, the force of the 
scenes and situations—in fine, the art with which 
Voltaire contrived to prepare, establish, and sustain 
the marvellous—. were well calculated to annihilate the 
cold and feeble Semiramis of Crebillon.” But how 
could a tragedy of this kind, however forcible it 
might be, produce the desired effect when the 
shade of Ninus and the affrighted Semiramis had 
to pass through a thick line of spectators -on 
the stage? Such an impropriety, as has been 
well remarked, necessarily threw ridicule on the 
gravity of the theatrical action. Consequently the 
neutral section of the audience, though impressed by 
the splendour of the diction and Mdlle. Dumesnil’s 
acting as the Assyrian Queen, were moved rather to 
laughter than to awe, and the Crebillon party had no 
difficulty in securing their triumph. Voltaire, however, 
was not disheartened. He withdrew the piece, resolving 
that before long it should be revived with the stage 
clear. In order to hear the worst that could be said 
against it he had recourse to a curious expedient. At 
the second performance of Semiramis the Aristarchs 
of Paris assembled in the Café Procope to discuss the 
merits of the play. Ensconced in a corner, apparently 
absorbed in the contents of the Gazette, was a man 
dressed as a curé—in a cassock and long cloak, black 
stockings, girdle and band. His peruke, surmounted 
by a three-cornered hat, was large enough to come near 
either side of his nose, on which a pair of spectacles 
rested. The supposed curé was Voltaire. 

In order to try conclusions with his rival on the sub- 
ject of Electre, Voltaire now proceeded to write Oreste, 
and as a relief from this task founded a comedy on 
the basis of Pamela. One evening he was called away 
from this double work to see an amateur performance 
at the Hotel de Jabac. The play was one called Le 
Mauvais Riche, written by Baculard d’Arnaud, “a 
conceited young fellow,” whom Voltaire had brought 
under the notice of the King of Prussia. The acting 
of a youth who played the lover immediately arrested 
Voltaire’s attention. ‘ Who,” he asked, “is this young 
man?” “Son of a goldsmith, Henri Louis le Kain, 





who wants to make the stage his profession,” was the 
reply. ‘Ask him to call upon me in the Rue Traver- 
siére the day after to-morrow.” The young actor went. 
“ Never,” he writes, “can I describe what I felt on 
seeing this great man, whose eyes sparkled with 
fire, esprit, and imagination.” Voltaire embraced him 
in a truly paternal fashion, and then, coffee-cup in 
hand, questioned him as to his position and ideas as to 
the future. Le Kain answered that he was about to 
abandon the trade of a surgical instrument maker 
and go on the stage. “No, no,” said Voltaire ; 
“never do that. Acting is the finest, the rarest, and 
the most difficult of the arts, but is depreciated by 
barbarians and proscribed by hypocrites. Be an actor 
for your own pleasure, but not by profession. If you 
abandon this idea I will lend you 10,000 fr. to set up 


. in business with ; think well of it, and give mea reply at 


the end of the week.” Le Kain, sensibly moved, madea 
silentreverence. “ Stay,” said Voltaire, “kindly recite me 
something—all you know of Racine.” Le Kain went 
through the first scene of Athalie. “Those beautiful 
lines!” enthusiastically exclaimed Voltaire; “ inimit- 
able poetry! And the whole piece is written with 
the same fire, the same purity! Adieu, mon enfant; 
remember what I have said.” Le Kain went home, re- 
flected, and—held to his resolution. Voltaire, perhaps 
more pleased than otherwise, left no stone unturned to 
put him forward. He took him into his house asa 
permanent guest, built a little theatre at his own ex- 
pense, and gave him many valuable lessons. ‘ What 
is your protégé?” the Duchesse du Maine asked of 
Voltaire after a representation at Sceaux of a play in 
which he and Le Kain appeared. ‘ Madame,” replied 
Voltaire, “the best actor of us all.” 

Oreste appeared early in 1750. Nanine, the comedy 
founded upon Pamela, preceded it by a few months. 
Derived from Sophocles, Oreste undoubtedly surpassed 
the original, especially as regards the characters of 
Electra and Clytemnestra. It exhibits few of the 
brilliant details which Voltaire usually introduced in 
his tragedies ; the dignified simplicity of the Greek 
drama is everywhere observed. There is no love 
intrigue, no division of interest. Oveste was another 
triumph for Voltaire, although in the last act the 
Crebillon party made attempts to destroy the effect it 
had produced and was producing. ‘The barbarians!” 
Voltaire exclaimed, when one shower of hisses was 
raised“ that is a line from Sophocles.” The general ver- 
dict, however, was in favour of the play, and Voltaire had 
printed on the parterre tickets the initial letters of the 
Horatian words—“ Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit 
utile dulci,” thus :— 


Comf&pIENs 
Du Ror 


0. ft. P. 
Q. 
M. U. D. 


PARTERRE. 











“This,” said a mauvais plaisant, “ means ‘ Oreste, 
tragédie pitoyable, que Monsieur Voltaire donne.’” 

In the course of the same year Voltaire left Paris for 
Berlin. For some time the King of Prussia had’ been 
pressing him to become his guest. ‘ You were due a 
year ago; why don’t you come?” Voltaire had no 
reason to refuse the invitation. Madame du Chtéelet 
had died in the previous year ; enemies were springing 
up about him, and his hold upon the Court was gone. 
Nevertheless, he “hesitated greatly about lifting 
anchor,” probably because he wished to witness Le 
Kain’s début at the Comédie Francaise and the produc- 
tion of the third anti-Crebillon tragedy. Frederick 
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then resorted to stratagem. He addressed to Baculard 
d’Arnaud some verses to this effect— 


Voltaire ’s a getting sun, 
You are in the dawn. 


Before long Voltaire had a copy of this effusion 
brought to him. He was then in bed, talking to Mar- 
montel. ‘His Majesty,” he said, jumping up in a 
rage, “must be taught to distinguish between men; 
to Berlin I go.” 

Therefore a shadow seemed to fall upon the 
Comédie Francaise. No dramatist had ever been 
so popular with the actors as Voltaire. At re- 
hearsal, it is true, he put them to considerable and 
sometimes unnecessary trouble. His judgment and 
taste were too sound to be easily satisfied. He required 
that every actor should enter heart and soul into his 
part. “To play the part as you wish,” Mdlle. Dumes- 
nil once said, “it would be necessary to have a devil in 
me.” ‘ Precisely, Mademoiselle ; to excel in any art 
one must be possessed of a devil.” On another occa- 
sion, irritated by the pusillanimous tone in which Le- 
grand, as Omar in Mahomet, gave the lines— 


Mahomet marche en maitre et l’olive 4 la main ; 
La tréve est publiée, et le voici lui-méme— 


he mockingly said, “ Yes, look out; the cow’s coming.” 
But, on the other hand, his generosity and urbanity, 
joined to the great value he set upon their art, led 
the actors to regard him with something like affection, 
and the farewell he took of them in the foyer before 
his departure for Berlin was an event in the history of 
the theatre. 





NELL GWYNNE. 





HE early life of Nell Gwynne is involved in a 
good deal of obscurity. Oldys says that she 
was born in the coal-yard in Drury-lane; theatrical 
tradition has it that she first saw the light in Hereford, 
in a house at the back of the Oak Inn, and in her 
twelfth year ran away from her native city and came to 
London. Her real name, it is said, was Margaret 
Symcott. Neither of the questions here raised has been 
satisfactorily determined, but there can be no doubt 
that she was born in 1650, became a bread-winner by 
selling herrings in Coal-yard, and, after assisting 
Madame Ross in dispensing strong waters to fine 
gentlemen, took to selling oranges in the playhouse. 
Before long her beauty and wit attracted the attention 
of Lacy and Hart, the actors. The former gave her 
lessons for the stage, the latter became her lover. In 
1655 she appeared as Cydaria in the Indian Emperor. 
In tragedy she did not find a congenial element ; her 
figure, though graceful, was by no means imposing, 
and with poetry in any form she had little or no sym- 
pathy. In the following year she played Lady Wealthy 
in English Mounsieur, a now forgotten play. From 
that time she was regarded as the principal actress on 
‘the London stage incomedy. Her gaiety, humour, and 
archness were irresistible, and the prologue and epilogue 
were spoken by her with infinite graceand point. Soon 
afterwards we find her lodging in Maypole-alley, now 
Little Drury-lane, then} quite an aristocratic quarter. 
There Pepys saw “pretty Nelly,” standing at her door, 
in her smock-sleeves and bodice, and looking upon 
milkmaids dancing with a fiddler before them. In the 
same year she kept house at Epsom with Lord Buck- 
hurst, to the intense consternation, no doubt, of Charles 
Hart. Returning to the theatre after some months’ 
absence, she was again received with something like 


enthusiasm, and early in 1668 became the, or rather a, 
mistress of 


—— our sovereign lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on, 
Who never said a fovlish thing, 
And never did a wise one. 


To her the Court was not a bed-of roses. Louise de 
Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth, had long been 
installed there as the King’s mistress, and of course 
resented very fiercely the intrusion of the pretty actress. 
But the latter soon showed that she was capable of 
holding her own. In her wars of words with the 
Duchess—and they were many—she invariably came off 
the victor. Taunted on one occasion with her ignoble 
origin, she asked : “ And pray, Mademoiselle, how is it 
that you, related as you say you are to the best families 
in France, and in mourning as you are for persons of 
distinction,—how is it that you are a courtesan?” 
“The King,” writes Madame de Sévigné, “divides 
his time between the two,” probably as a means 
of making things as agreeable as possible. ‘ The 
actress is as haughty as Mademoiselle :—insults her, 
makes grimaces at her, attacks her, and boasts when- 
ever the King takes notice of her. She is young, in- 
discreet, confident, wild, and of an agreeable humour, 
sings, dances, and acts her part with a good grace.” 
Nevertheless, she did not leave the stage. Among the 
characters she played were Florimel in Secret Love, 
Flora in Flora’s Vagaries, Alizia in the Black Prince, 
Mirida in All Mistaken, Bellari in Philaster, Jacinta 
in Evening’s Love, Valeria in Tyrannick Love, Alma- 
hide in the Conquest of Granada. While delivering 
the epilogue to the last-mentioned play she wore a 
straw hat as broad as a cart-wheel—certainly a whim- 
sical picture. 

Nell Gwynne is supposed to have retired from the 
stage in 1670. Between this and 1682, a Madame 
Gwyn played such parts as Lady Squeamish in Friend- 
ship in Fashion, and Lady Knowall in Sir Patient 
Fancy, but it would appear they were not one and the 
same person. The actress with whom Charles Stuart 
was seen talking on one occasion in St. James’s Park— 
an incident which forms the subject of one of Mr. E. M. 
Ward’s best pictures—took Burford House, Windsor, 
lived in most sumptuous style, and could lose £1,400 
in one night at bassett without an aching heart. 
Granger says that to the last she dressed somewhat 
negligently, but that “ whatever she did became her.” 
By the king she had two sons; the elder became the 
Duke of St. Albans, and in the reign of George III. one 
of her descendants was a Bishop of Hereford. She sur- 
vived her royal lover some years, dying of apoplexy in 
1787, and was buried in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
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Bills of the lap. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Thursday, May 9 (in lieu of the sub- 
scription for Tuesday, Aug. 6). 

"VETOILE DU NORD. 
Madame Adelina Patti and M. Maurel. 
— next, May 10. 
RNANI. 
Mdille. Zaré Thalberg (her second appear- 
ance in that character) and Signor Bolis. 
Saturday next, May 11, 
I PURITANI. 
Mdlle. Albani and Signor Gayarre. 
Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 
Monday next, May 13. 
DINORAH. 
Madame Adelina Patti and M. Maurel. 
Tuesday next, May 14. 
RIGOLETTO. 
Mdile. Albani and Signor Bolis. 
Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 
The Opera commences at half-past eight. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
A FAIR ENCOUNTER. 
Misses Lucy Buckstone and Maria Harris. 
At 8.15, 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 
Messrs. Howe, Everill, F. H. Macklin, 
H. Kyrle, H. Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., 
Weathersby, James, Grisdale, Allbrook, and 
H. B. Conway; Miss Neilson, Miss E. 
Thorne, Miss Harrison, and Miss Morelli. 
On Friday next “As You Like It.” 
Last Night of Miss Neilson. 
Saturday next Mr. Sothern will appear 
as De Lacy Fitzaltamont in ‘‘ A Crushed 
Tragedian.” 


RoervaL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 7, 
FARCE. 
At 8, 
PROOF. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann; Messrs. A. 
Stirling, L. Lablache, C. Harcourt, J. John- 
stone, and 8S. Emery; Mesdames B. Pate- 
man, A. Stirling, Billington, Hudspeth, K. 
Barry, and L. Moodie. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 


— 














LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BATEMAN. 


At 7, 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
At 7.45, 

LOUIS XI, 

Mr. Henry Irving; Messrs. Mead, Tyars, 
Bentley, Clements, Lyons, Archer, An- 
drews, &c., and Mr. Fernandez; Miss 
Virginia Francis and Mrs. Chippendale. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLuInGsHEAD. 





At 7.30, 
BIBB AND TUCKER. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Maclean, Soutar ; 
Misses Muir, Wadman, &c. 


At 9, 

IL SONNAMBULO (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, Amalia, Hazle, 
Wadman; dling Royce, Elton, 

Warde, &c. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry NEvIttze, Sole Lessee. 


At 7.30, 

THE MISER’S TREASURE. 
Messrs. Anson, Pateman, and Miss Gerard. 
At 8.30, 

JEALOUSY. 

Messrs. Flockton, Harmond, Warren, 
Bauer, R. Pateman, Elwood, W. Younge, 
and Henry Neville; Misses Gerard, Alma 
Stanley, Cranston, Beaumont, May, and 
Sophie Young. 








ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


THE TELEPHONE. 
At 7.30, 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame, 
and Penley; Mesdames M. Hayes, Venne. 
A 


t 9.30, 

DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 

TWO TO ONE. 

Mr. Carter, Miss Williams, &c. 





PRINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manageress, Miss 

Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 


? 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


MaRIE 





GLOBE THEATRE, 
At 7, 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 


At 7.30, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
At 9.30, 
MIND THE SHOP. 

Messrs. Toole, Collette, D’Arley, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Bradbury ; Mesdames 
Johnstone, Vivian, Meyrick, Clifton, Hewitt, 
and Fanny Leslie. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEAR FOG. 
Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W.Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Oy.Ey Carre. 


At 8, 
THE SORCERER. 
At 10.15, 
TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. G. Power, R. Temple, Rut- 
land Barrington, F. Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Miss Giulia Warwick, Mrs. 

oward Paul, Mesdames H. Everard and 
Lisa Walton. 


T. JAMES’S THEATRE: 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Samurt Hayes. 


At 8, 
SUCH IS THE LAW. 

Misses Ada Cavendish, Compton, K. 
Rivers, Katie Brown; Messrs. Titheradge, 
W. H. Stephens, L. Boyne, Carton, and 
Charles Kelly. 


QRITERION THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. .ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATKE:> 
Charing Cross. 
At 7.380, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 
At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &e. ' 


Re vALty THEATRE 
Dean-street, Soho. 
At 7.30, 
BESSIE. 
At 8, 
NELL GWYNNE. 
Messrs. Edmund Leathes, H. Vaughan, 
E. H. Brooke, Carne, and Vollaire; Mes- 
dames Fowler, Abington, and C. Duvernay. 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hare. 
At 8, 
OLIVIA. 
Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Kate Aubrey, Neville, Cathcart, Turtle, 
Nicholls; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, Frank 


Archer, R. Cathcart, Denison, Norman 
Forbes, Franks, &c. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 

Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joon & RicHarp Dove.ass. 
At 7.16, 

OTHELLO. 

Messrs. Pennington, Redmund, Byrne, 
Chapman, Percival, Hinton; Mesdames 
C. Clarke, F. Clarke, Rayner, and Miss 
Dolores Drummond. Conclude with 

DEAF AS A POST. 


HEATRICAL WIGS. — The 

Cheapest House in the Trade for 
Wigs, Spirit Gum, Joining Paste, Golden 
Fluid for changing the hair to a bright 
flaxen, Crape, Hair, and every article 
necessary for the Stage is CLARKsON’s, 
45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. A 
complete making-box, 8s, 6d. Amateur 


























Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


performances attended. 
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@ara Basket. 


MESS NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every Lvening. 
Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH. 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 








Miss ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 





ME: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Louis XI. 





R. SOTHERN, 

HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
Will appear as De Lacy Fitzaltamont in 
“A Crushed Tragedian,” on Saturday 


next, May 11. 
ME: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


QUEENS THEATRE, 
MANCHESTER. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 

All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T. S. Amory. 

R. H. JI. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 











ME: J. Le. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 





M® CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 





R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be eibastened to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 





M®: EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 





R. ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Me: GEORGE RIGNOLD, 

in consequence of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 








DLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
(CONTRALTO), 

Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 

Address, 28, AM Gardens, St. John’s 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CoarLes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

*¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 

of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.”’—Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yvo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.’’—Era. 


**He deserves the credit ot accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.” —Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.’’—Academy,. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

**Wehave to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 

All who are interested in theatrical matters should 

read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.”’ 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes HINDLEY. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

“Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 


well worth studyi ving, as many of them do, 
reliable iustrations of Rhee ee customs of 


OP tscellaneous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 


8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘‘Belle’s Stratagem,” 
*¢ Richard ITI.,” &e. 





‘PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ. 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 
Conducted by Emity Far1rHrvtt, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. ' 
Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS. 


117, PRAED STREET, W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
enalties, they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, o:' any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow ‘MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


se PPHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 
The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with a 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—Apply, _ 
C. READE, 2, Albert-terrace, 











ood, 
Pupils in singing received and attended, 





different times in our socialhistory.””—Public Opinion, 
* Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





Knightsbridge. 
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. PEOALTAAPA)\ the World, 


Mi, 





Disinfecting, Purifying 


Liver, and the Ki 


h ice, and all affections of these i: 
Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (P: 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Antiseptte Detergent, Disinfectant, The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
y its daily use, freed 


lom from infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 


blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 


**In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases."—Zhe Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 


our office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette. ‘It is 
/ the only true antiseptic soap,”— British Medical Journal. 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each, 


“WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“ PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 

_Aperient, the only Pi)] extant possessing these threefold properties. A boon toevery class, They act on the Stomach, the 

eys, curing indigestion, yaundi — organs, They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 
e 


8). 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W.V. WRIGHT &% CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


- Brief - 


PRICE 
TWOPENCE. 


AN BPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :— 


A well-written Summary oF THE WEEK’s News. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 





All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &c. cc. 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s. 10d., payable in advance. Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wrman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 





WYMAN & SONS, 81, 


GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 


WHITE LABEL, recommended 








perdoz. 21/- 
BLUE a CETY FINE... ..cce0ee op 25/- 
PINK aa very choice old .. »» 27/- 


IN ONE DOZEN CASES. 
November, 1877, : 4 


PRINT AND PAPER.— WYMAN & SONS 
Print NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, SHOW 
CARDS, PROGRAMMES, TICKETS, POSTERS, and 
every description of Commercial Letterpress and Litho- 
graphic Work in the best style, and at moderate charges. 
A ge assortment of Stationery and Office requirements, 


LINCOLN’S-INN STEAM PRINTING & STATIONERY WORKS, 
74, 75, & 81, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 


of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquiie permanently an elegant and ieee style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, wows ng Fo Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
97B, Quadrant, 


; gent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 











MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c, 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price.12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO. 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


**The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven - 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction,” —Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For May, 1878; price 2s, 6d. 


A Modern ‘‘ Symposium:” Lord Arthur Russell, M.P., Mr. R. H. Hutton, Mr. 
Grant Duff, M.P., Mr. Frederic Harrison. Subject—Is the Popular Judg- 
ment in Politics more just than that of Higher Orders? 

The Eucharist. By the Dean of Westminster. 

The Armies of Russia and Austria. By Genl. E. B. Hamley. 

Méryon and Méryon’s Paris. By Fred. Wedmore. 

Can Jews be Patriots? By Prof. Goldwin Smith. , 

The Law of Unity in the Christian Church. By the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, 

Political Clubs and Party Organization. By W. Fraser Rae. 

Force, Energy, and Will. By Prof. Mivart. 

Impressions of America: No. 3 is ular Education). By R. W. Dale. 

The Liquefaction of Oxygen. By Mons. Raoul Pictet. 

Childhood and Ignorance. By Prof. Clifford. 


C, KEGAN PAUL & Co., London, 
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